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WHAT, WHY AND WHEN IS A HOSPITAL 
LIBRARIAN! 


By LEROY R. BRUCE 


Director, Los Angeles County General Hospital, Los Angeles, California 


proach the question, “What, Why 

and When is a Hospital Librar- 
jan,” we must first determine ‘What, 
Why and When is a Hospital Library”, 
for in the answer to that question in a 
measure lies the answer to the other. 
Without libraries we do not need librar- 
jans as we have come to recognize them 
in the field of hospital organization and 
administration where they are playing an 
increasingly important role. This role is 
not half as important, however, as the 
librarians themselves could make it if they 
would but put their minds and their ener- 
gies to the question of how Hospital 
Library Service could be made so import- 
ant and indispensable that the hospital ad- 
ministration would find it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to deny its requests. 


Bie: we can intelligently ap- 


Frankly, most hospital administrators, 
like the rank and file of the hospital per- 
sonnel and patients, take their library and 
librarians more or less as a matter of 
course—a service accepted with little 
thought of what it entails. A rush call 
goes to the library for material needed for 
a statistical report or for an article on 
some special subject. The inquirer, after 
making his request, sits back, smug and 
confident that a miracle will happen and 
that just what he needs will be conjured 
up by the librarian. The miracle happens 
as he knew it would and he accepts it 
without giving a thought to the elements 
of training, experience, knowledge and 
ability of the librarian who was capable of 
interpreting his often not too clearly 
stated request. 





1 Paper presented before the Southern California 
Chapter, S.L. A., on January 25, 1945. 


Hospital administrators take librarians 
too much for granted and I think the fault 
lies more often with the librarian than 
with the administrator. My advice would 
be to shelve your cloak of calm and effici- 
ent service performed in a spirit of mod- 
esty, humility and self effacement; put on 
your armor; pick up your shield; arm 
yourself with an ax and a pike and start 
out on a crusade to make of yourself and 
your service a mighty force. Aggressive- 
ness is a virtue these days and if you are 
to become the force for good within your 
institution and your community that you 
should be, you are going to have to desert 
the ranks of the meek and mild and join 
the legions of the bold and venturesome. 
Only in this way will you earn for your- 
selves the recognition you so richly de- 
serve. 

WHAT, WHY AND WHEN IS A HOSPITAL 
LIBRARY 


No collection of books and periodicals, 
unless intelligently supervised and ad- 
ministered, is a library. This is just as 
true of a hospital or medical library as 
of any other. Too many hospitals think 
that a room fitted with shelves and stack- 
ed with books, with a door bearing the 
inscription “Library” in letters of gold is 
all that is necessary. Such rooms, without 
the proper personality to serve the staff’s 
needs, are rarely used. I know of one 
hospital whose “Library”, boldly labelled 
as such, paneled in beautiful natural 
woods, with plenty of book shelves, situ- 
ated at a sunny corner of the building 
with the best possible natural light for 
reading, has a scant hundred bound vol- 
umes and only a few stacks of periodicals. 
There are three principal things wrong 
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with that library, as I see it. First, it is 
inadequately stocked; second, it has no 
librarian to administer it and last, it is 
located at the end of a dead-end corridor. 
Despite its potentialities, its beauty of ap- 
pointments, light and air, it will probably 
never be more than what it has become 
over the years—simply a meeting place 
for small staff conferences, extramural 
groups and others who have the need for 
a quiet room. 


A hospital library should be that room, 
conveniently located in the hospital, where 
an up-to-date collection of books and peri- 
odicals is properly housed and supervised 
by intelligent, trained and experienced 
personnel. Here in its quietude the doctor, 
the nurse, the medical student, the lay 
member of the staff and many others will 
find that inner satisfaction gained from 
the written word, made available by the 
sympathetic and intelligent ministrations 
of a trained library staff. 


Libraries in the larger hospitals should 
have facilities comparable to those found 
in the better metropolitan libraries and 
should maintain an adequate library pro- 
gram, capable of giving the fullest service 
to all who have need of its benefits. The 
value of such a service will soon be recog- 
nized and utilized and the acclaim of those 
served will eventually prove the wisdom 
of such planning. 


No hospital library can survive for long 
unless its shelves are kept well-stocked 
with both the old and the new in books 
and periodicals, especially in the technical 
fields so important in institutional librar- 
ies. It is necessary to give hospital librar- 
ies frequent transfusions by the addition 
of new publications, especially those deal- 
ing with new discoveries and treatments 
in the fields of medicine, surgery and 
therapeutics. Never let “deadwood” stay 
too long on shelves where new material 
ought to be: relegate it to a back room 
and start shouting for something new to 
put in its place, and make that “something 
new” the publications most in demand or 
most beneficial to your clientele. 
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Hospital libraries must serve a dual 
need—that of the professional staff and 
students as well as the patient population 
whose stay in the institution can be helped 
and made more pleasant through modern, 
efficient library service. 


In a well organized and properly staffed 
hospital, the care of the sick quite rightly 
comes first and must never be forgotten, 
for the care of the patient is the primary 
purpose of the hospital and the only justi- 
fication of its being. The casual observer 
thinks of a hospital in terms of its services 
in medicine, surgery, nursing and the 
orthodox special ancillary services so im- 
portant to those functions. Little is known 
or thought of the three important personal 
services afforded patients which, properly 
organized and directed, can be as essential 
a part of the over-all service to the patient 
as the ministrations of doctors and nurses, 
These three personal services are; 


1. Social Therapy which is administered by 
trained and experienced medical social 
workers who serve in many capacities and 
who are capable of assisting the patient 
in his problems of admission, his econom- 
ics, his home and family problems and 
contacts, his post-hospital planning, if ex- 
tended or follow-up care is needed, and 
who perform the thousand and one big 
and little things which assist in his psy- 
chological adjustment to the new idea of 
illness, hospitalization and possibly a long 
convalescence with all the problems in- 
herent in such a prospect. 


2. Spiritual Therapy, which is that service 
performed by chaplains and their trained, 
well organized and directed corps of work- 
ers who render religious and spiritual serv- 
ice, so important an adjunct to medical 
care and treatment, bringing a necessary 
sense of well being, peace of mind and 
faith to those who must be in hospitals. 


3. Bibliotherapy, possibly the most important 
of all three, which is accomplished through 
the presence and service of skilled librari- 
ans who are capable of assisting patients in 
choosing books suitable for their interests 
and their condition and in directing their 
reading along therapeutic lines. A good 
hospital librarian must be somewhat of a 
diagnostician when her skills are applied 
in this direction. It has been most aptly 


said that to permit patients to read any- 
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thing and everything, regardless of their 
condition, without the supervision and di- 
rection of an expert, is like allowing a di- 
abetic to choose his own diet and eat in- 
discriminately. 


An adequate library to sustain the wide 
range of interests in a cross section of the 
community as represented in a hospital’s 
patient population is no mean task in it- 
self but when that need is coupled with 
the greater need for maintaining an ade- 
quate medical and technical library for the 
benefit of the lay and professional staffs, 
school of nursing and associated schools 
of medicine, it becomes an obligation of 
major proportions in our larger hospitals. 
Therefore we find our institutional library 
divided into two or more or less distinct 
library functions—the patients’ library 
and the professional or medical library. 


The lead in establishing medical librar- 
ies in hospitals was taken by England 
when in 1667, St. Bartholomew’s estab- 
lished the first hospital medical library 
and required its apprentices to walk the 
wards for clinical teaching and direction 
under experienced surgeons. We have 
come a long way in medical and hospital 
libraries since then. No longer are librar- 
ians required to walk the wards to learn 
first-hand what their public (patient and 
staff) is going to want or be required to 
read, though such a plan might be bene- 
ficial in this modern age and in some in- 
stances conducive of a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the whole prob- 
lem. 


Hospital libraries must take their place 
in the important contributions to medical 
science and education. It is said that in- 
terns and resident physicians are attracted 
to hospitals because of several important 
factors in their educational and training 
programs, principally the adequacy and 
diversity of clinical and laboratory facili- 
ties, the opportunities afforded for special- 
ty service, diagnostics, consultation and 
the more important training opportunities 
offered by the calibre of its teaching and 
general staff. I think that were I a young 
man entering upon the profession of medi- 


cine or surgery, I would add to my re- 
quirements in determining the choice of 
institution for my internship the question 
of whether that institution had a really 
adequate and properly staffed medical 
library to further my educational and re- 
search opportunities. 


Let us always remember that the num- 
ber of books in a library is no measure of 
its usefulness and value to the profession. 
Its real value depends upon the complete- 
ness of its journal file and important 
source books rather than upon any total 
number of books it may possess. 


In the large hospitals, especially those 
serving mixed races and creeds, it will be 
found extremely desirable to maintain a 
foreign language section; that is particu- 
larly true in areas serving large numbers 
of foreign speaking patients who can be 
aided by bibliotherapy as any other group 
and possibly more, as it removes some of 
the language difficulties between patients 
and gives the non-English speaking per- 
son a release through reading something 
he understands. 


I should like to see all religious litera- 
ture of whatever nature, other than the 
Bible itseli—and there is a tremendous 
quantity of this type of reading matter 
coming into the large public non-denom- 
inational institutions—become the respon- 
sibility of the library. I believe that Spirit - 
ual Therapy could in this way be greatly 
aided and the Chaplains’ Office relieved of 
the responsibility it now has of this type 
of literature reaching the bedside of the 
patient. The hospital administration would 
also be relieved of many a headache occa- 
sioned through denominational conflict 
and variance of purpose and action. I 
think too, that many of the magazines, 
novels, funnies, horror books and the wild 
and woolly things in printed form which 
through good intentions often find their 
way into the hands of patients, sometimes 
to their positive detriment, should be 
brought under similar control. 

I should like to see our large hospital 
libraries become not only a well organized 
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and functioning service of books, journals, 
periodicals, etc. but depositories for all 
films and film services, slides and photo- 
graphs. Why not centralize these where 
they could be properly housed, cataloged 
and their benefits made more universally 
available instead of being scattered about 
the institution as they so often are, in a 
thousand little “pantry libraries”? Why 
could this phase of library service not be 
developed and efficiently organized by 
librarians ? 


THE HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN 


A hospital librarian must have health, 
poise, dignity, maturity, sympathy, tact 
and a goodly amount of the spirit of social 
service. She must have a knowledge and 
love of books which, with a love of human- 
ity, makes an ideal combination. Without 
a love of books and a love of people and 
also a touch of the psychologist, no one, 
in my opinion, has the remotest chance of 
becoming a top-flight librarian. 


Patients, students and the medical staff 
are all better served when the very best 
professional library staff is made available 
—women who are talented and singularly 
devoted and who realize that their first 
duty is to the allied interests of the hospi- 
tal and those they serve. It is well to re- 
mind ourselves occasionally that the best 
library in the world, unless properly staff- 
ed, will not function but is doomed to fail- 
ure. To the end that our hospital libraries 
will not fail but will continue to function 
as they should, it is up to the librarian to 
make of herself an established member of 
the hospital staff. This should be each 
one’s personal and individual responsi- 
bility. 

Possibly the most difficult problem of 
the hospital librarian is giving service to 
and maintaining the interest of the pa- 
tient; the most important, however, are 
those technical and research responsibili- 
ties of her relationship with the admini- 
strative and professional staffs and the 
students. She should learn the needs of 
the doctors and nurses. To do this she 
cannot sit behind her desk in the library 
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and expect them to come to her. She must 
take the library and its service to them, 
She should build up an awareness, a con- 
sciousness and a need for her library in 
their minds and thus do an inestimable 
service to patients, to staff, to the hospital, 
to herself and to her profession. She 
should acquaint herself with the interests 
of individual leaders and groups and 
notify them of new material in their line 
of work. 


I believe that much can be gained by 
the librarian occasionally attending meet- 
ings of the internes and resident staff, dis- 
cussing with them intelligently the facili- 
ties of the library, new material available, 
items of special and current interest, and 
finding out first-hand what new service 
the library can render. To inoculate a 
doctor with the library habit, he must be 
caught young. Books and library service 
must be put in his path so that he will 
stumble over them. 


A similar relationship should be main- 
tained with the nursing staff. Much is to 
be accomplished in that field, nor should 
the fertile field offered in the early devel- 
opment of a library consciousness in the 
nursing group be overlooked. This can 
be fostered by a frequent, friendly and 
helpful contact with the School of Nurs- 
ing. Here the librarian can be particular- 
ly helpful in assisting or even directing 
their leisure time reading, as well as aid- 
ing them materially in the complexities of 
their professional requirements. 


Every attempt should be made to inter- 
est physicians and surgeons in building up 
the hospital medical library. It should be 
remembered that those who habitually use 
a library acquire an obligation which im- 
pels them on occasion to donate or be- 
queath their private collections of books, 
etc. to the library. The librarian might 
also offer to assist doctors in cataloging 
and rearranging their private libraries. 
Many doctors regard an imposing per- 
sonal library as “stock in trade’”—many 
only in the light of “swank.” A good 
hospital medical library could make the 
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private libraries of our leading staff phy- 
sicians and surgeons unnecessary. The 
librarian should use her ingenuity to con- 
vince doctors that private collections can 
best become a legacy to their chosen pro- 
fession and a permanent monument to 
themselves by giving their books to the 
hospital library. 

The librarian could also suggest to 
patients and staff members that books 
they receive as gifts, either fiction or tech- 
nical, could be of greater benefit to a 
larger number of people if left with her 
for inclusion in the library. 

Books should be kept in good condition. 
They should never become so worn and 
dilapidated that a patient thinks that the 
librarian is in the business of serving 
worn-out books to worn-out people. There 
is a psychological effect in the appearance 
as well as the context of a book. 

Every good medical library should have 
one or more librarians well grounded in 
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the research techniques to make technical 
material available to doctors and nurses. 
To the properly qualified librarian with a 
full knowledge of her specialty, subject 
bibliographies are not difficult unless the 
subject is new. No research librarian can 
afford to let a subject be too new. During 
war time and in the present postwar 
period it behooves the librarian to keep 
abreast of the times. There are a host of 
subjects which are appearing and will 
continue to appear in the field of medicine 
and research. Be prepared to meet these 
new demands. Keep awake and active; 
never hibernate or vegetate on the job. 
Hospital librarians have a big opportunity 
in a big undertaking; they must be pre- 
pared to grasp that opportunity when it 
comes. Fortunate will be the hospital 
administrator whose library takes its ap- 
pointed place in hospital administration 
and its proper place in the advancement 
of medical science and education. 


BIBLIOTHERAPY AND THE LIBRARIAN 


By MARGARET M. KINNEY 


Assistant Chief, Library Division Brunch Office No. 2, Veterans Administration, 
New York, N. Y. 


Tire current recognition and use in 
medicine of many kinds of thera- 
pies and the rise of psychosomatic 
medicine is probably responsible for a re- 
newed stress on what Karl Menninger 
(9)! termed “the relief of suffering by the 
psychological processes induced by read- 
ing”. However, among the fifteen differ- 
ent kinds of therapy listed by Poffenberg- 
er (11) in his book Principles of Applied 
Psychology no mention at all is made of 
bibliotherapy. The omission may indicate 
that the term has not been generally ac- 
cepted by psychologists. Indeed, few pub- 





1 Numbers scattered throughout the text refer to like 
oo a in the bibliography at the end of the 
article. 


lic and school librarians are aware of its 
use and most treatises on library science 
fail to give any recognition to its exist- 
ence. Among hospital librarians and psy- 
chiatrists, although it has been in use for 
at least 25 years (7), it is a term upon 
which there is increasing emphasis. 
DEFINITION OF BIBLIOTHERAPY 
Bibliotherapy can be defined in various 
other ways. According to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary therapy is 
“that part of medical science which treats 
of the discovery and application of reme- 
dies for disease”. Bibliotherapy therefore 
can be described as that which treats of 
the use of books as remedies for disease. 


Dr. Gordon R. Kamman (8) has used the 
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term “psychological dietetics” to connote 
the prescribing of different kinds of books 
for the patient just as medicine and food 
are prescribed. A more terse definition 
from an army hospital manual prepared 
by the librarian of Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
(18) is that of “the science of treatment 
through literature”. 

In each of these definitions, however 
broad in meaning, there is emphasis on an 
exactness, a scientific attitude inherent in 
the case of the word “therapy”. Dr. Alice 
I. Bryan (5), in her article “Can there 
be a Science of Bibliotherapy” stated the 
conditions under which this kind of 
therapy could be established on a scien- 
tific plane. She defines bibliotherapy as 
“the prescription of reading materials 
which will help to develop emotional ma- 
turity and nourish and sustain mental 
health”. Her conditions for a science in- 
clude an established recognition of the 
need, a working hypothesis, a broad defi- 
nition, a method of collecting data and a 
group of skilled workers to organize, con- 
trol and interpret the data they collect. 


An examination of various articles 
written by hospital librarians and psychia- 
trists reveals that little scientific investi- 
gation has been made. Hospital librarians 
limit their observations to a few cases in 
which the patient comments upon how 
much good the book has done him. There 
is nothing to show that the change in atti- 
tude might be a result of other factors. 
The fact that a desire to say what is ex- 
pected of him by the patient might be the 
reason for some of the responses is not 
considered. Elva R. Crain (6) in an arti- 
cle on the treatment value of the hospital 
library classifies various types of patients 
—the scholarly type, the matter-of-fact 
type, the business type, the nature lover, 
the poetry lover, etc—without much indi- 
cation that at some time each patient can 
be a combination of all or several. Ruth E. 
Rodier (12) describes in her article, 
“Prescribed reading in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital”, how a querulous 
patient who was prostrated with long time 
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illness refused reading matter but to 
please the librarian permitted her to leave 
several copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine. The interest in birds and trees 
that was developed through these and 
other books the librarian supplied resulted 
in a disappearance of the patient’s com- 
plete absorption in himself and improve- 
ment in his condition. Here too, no atten- 
tion is paid to factors such as personality, 
physiological changes, etc., which may 
have influenced the patient’s attitude. 
Most emphasis on bibliotherapy is 
found in descriptions of the use of books 
in neuro-psychiatric hospitals. Since the 
illness being treated in these hospitals is 
in the area in which the influence of the 
book is directly concerned, it is probably 
easier to undertake objective studies. The 
most conclusive reports have been made 
by psychiatrists who have begun to use 
literature to help some of their patients. 


Most of the definitions quoted hereto- 
fore have been suggested by psychiatrists 
and undoubtedly their interest is responsi- 
ble for much of the attention being given 
to bibliotherapy. However, the majority 
of their reports have been confined to 
special cases and again attempts rarely 
have been made to interpret the conclu- 
sions. Dr. G. R. Kamman (8) suggests 
that “the type of patient who probably 
cannot be helped by bibliotherapy and 
who might be left to desultory reading is 
the one suffering from an organic psy- 
chosis. These patients have structural 
changes in the brain, are partially or 
wholly demented and have extremely lim- 
ited capacity . . . We furnish these pa- 
tients with something to divert and keep 
them occupied and that is all. There are 
other patients, however, who can be greatly 
benefited by properly supervised biblio- 
therapy. These are the people suffering 
from the functional psychoses and the 
psychoneuroses.” Dr. Karl Menninger 
(9) received many !etters from people 
reading his book The Human Mind who 
said they had been relieved of various 
symptoms as a result of the knowledge 
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thus gained. At a speech before an Insti- 
tute on Library Service in Hospitals at 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service on April 6, 1946, Dr. Edward B. 
Allen described how he used books to re- 
veal certain emotional states in his patients 
as well as to direct their attitudes. Dr. 
Thomas Vermer Moore (10) describes 
how he uses books with children to crystal- 
lize principles of value to the child in the 
conduct of his life. He emphasizes the 
therapeutic importance of questioning 
children to point out the principles in the 
book and stimulate their interest in find- 
ing them. The success of the method he 
attributes to the tendency of the reader 
to identify himself for the time being with 
the hero, whose ideals and principles are 
readily accepted by virtue of the mechan- 
ism of identification. 


A SEVEN POINT PROGRAM OUTLINED 


In view of the fact that most investiga- 
tions and uses of bibliotherapy have been 
limited in scope and the method of ap- 
proach haphazard and unorganized, in 
1944 Dr. Jerome M. Schneck (17) ) now 
Senior Psychiatrist at the Menninger 
Clinic, began a Bibliotherapy Research 
Project on the order of the plan outlined 
by Dr. Alice I. Bryan (5). He outlined a 
tentative seven point program “to investi- 
gate the possibility of supplementing the 
treatment of psychiatric patients by means 
of contact with books.” 


The first step is to consist of a review 
of the literature of the subject. The sec- 
ond step is to be the study of responses 
of patients to specifically assigned reading 
as obtained by the various physicians dur- 
ing their interviews. In another study the 
reading material selected spontaneously 
by various patients is to be correlated with 
information available about them such as 
age, sex, psychiatric diagnosis, medical 
and surgical diagnosis, cultural, educa- 
tional and financial backgrounds. The 
fourth study is to be an experiment in oral 
reading of plays by a group of patients, 
during which, in many cases, specific 
parts will be assigned for possible identi- 


fication. Group contacts and oral expres- 
sion in themselves are to be utilized in 
this study as a means of treatment of the 
patients. An additional study will attempt 
to determine the significance of library 
work such as shelving, cataloging, circula- 
tion, etc. for those patients who are per- 
mitted to engage in such activity. 


Further investigation into the reaction 
of patients will be gauged by responses to 
a questionnaire to be distributed to those 
borrowing books from the library. Final- 
ly, book reviews prepared by patients will 
be encouraged and studied, not only for 
the amount of benefit derived by the 
writers but also for their influence upon 
other patients in interesting them in lit- 
erature and furnishing them a means of 
social contact through discussion of books. 


So far, the first step of the study has 
resulted in the publication of two biblio- 
graphies, (13), (16) and a general review 
of the literature on bibliotherapy. (14). 
The second step is in the process of being 
developed. 


At the beginning of this year Dr. 
Schneck (15) published a report of two 
case histories of the use of books as an 
aid to the treatment of neuro-psychiatric 
patients. In one case the reading was in- 
corporated into psychotherapeutic inter- 
views and in the second it was used as an 
adjunct to hypnotherapy. In each case 
the educational and recreational merits of 
reading were of value. In the case of the 
first patient the aid in eliciting conflict 
material was important. Dr. Schneck felt 
that the treatment time of both was abbre- 
viated. Since the patients were members 
of the out-patient department the prescrip- 
tion of reading matter enabled treatments 
to be continued during their absence from 
the therapist and provided a means of 
terminating treatment gradually. 


This comprehensive survey, if carried 
out as proposed, will be of great value to 
psychiatrists and librarians and can lead 
the way for other studies in the same 
field. In discussing his plan Dr. Schneck 
(17) emphasized the fact that it is to be 
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flexible and many changes may have to 
be made. It is quite possible that the study 
of the effect on the patients of work in 
libraries belongs to occupational therapy 
instead of to bibliotherapy. 


As has been indicated the scientific ap- 
proach to bibliotherapy has thus far been 
made by psychiatrists in neuro-psychiatric 
hospitals. The part of the librarian has 
in some cases been acknowledged by them 
as an aid in book selection and in making 
the books available. In other cases, how- 
ever, no mention of a librarian’s assistance 
has been made. It is very interesting to 
note that in the library of about 1,250 
books at the Menninger Clinic Dr. 
Schneck (17) states “at present (1944) 
an educational therapist is acting as a li- 
brarian but in the past it has been super- 
vised by therapists who were considered 
to be members of the recreational and 
occupational therapy departments.” At 
another point he says “In any case rarely 
is one person sufficiently well versed in 
general literature and experienced in psy- 
chiatric work to permit him to bear full 
responsibility in a program of biblio- 
therapy. A team of workers is more ef- 
fective, consequently, in order to prescribe 
the most effective literature for the mental 
patient.” 


PLACE OF LIBRARIAN IN BIBLIOTHERAPY 


If Dr. Schneck’s interpretation is ac- 
cepted, the only place for the hospital 
librarian in bibliotherapy in a neuro-psy- 
chiatric hospital is that of an expert in 
general literature. A thorough knowledge 
of psychology, psychiatric techniques of 
scientific method and interpretation of 
data combined with a wide knowledge of 
books is needed, so that although the 
specific book will be selected by the doctor, 
the librarian can be called upon to sug- 
gest types of books for his use. 


However, even if the librarian is not 
in a position to prescribe books for all 
kinds of patients her professional knowl- 
edge can be of value in experiments with 
book discussion groups and encouraging 
book reviews. Such groups as those out- 
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lined in Dr. Schneck’s study have been 
organized in some of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals particularly at 
Lyons and Tuskegee but apparently have 
not led to any definite conclusions either 
as to technique used or results gained. 


How the concept of bibliotherapy 
should affect the selection of books for all 
kinds of patients is another problem for 
hospital librarians. The function of the 
hospital library according to Dr. Kam- 
man (8) is “to help get patients well and 
here the therapeutic effectiveness of a 
book should be the chief criterion”. There 
seems to be some difficulty in the defini- 
tion of “therapeutic effectiveness”. Stud- 
ies in psychosomatic medicine have shown 
that a sick or injured person is likely to 
have a less objective viewpoint than one 
whose physical condition is normal. It is 
logical to assume that books in which pain 
or discomfort are emphasized or deterior- 
ation rather than recovery is the theme 
should be omitted. However, in the case 
of a best seller such as The Arch of 
Triumph perhaps the social value of be- 
ing able to discuss a current favorite would 
counteract the possible adverse effect of 
the description of questionable medical 
practices. 


BOOK SELECTION FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The literature on book selection for 
hospital libraries which was examined, 
agrees that books that are depressing and 
those discrediting the medical profession 
should be omitted and discretion should 
be used in circulating medical books. It 
was the consensus of opinion that books 
for neuro-psychiatric hospitals should be 
more carefully culled for references to ab- 
normal psychology, suicide, emphasis on 
methods of murder and undue emphasis 
on sex. However, no studies have been 
made to indicate that these assumptions 
are correct. Random incidents in the ex- 
perience of individual librarians have been 
the basis for conclusions. 

In some cases there has been a very 
literal interpretation of the word “de- 
pressing”. As a consequence no book is 
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selected that might in any way suggest 
something unpleasant. Such a policy may 
have an effect upon the patients opposite 
to the one desired. World War II vet- 
erans have been accustomed to reading 
the realistic literature of their generation 
and have been given an excellent service 
in the liberal interpretation of book selec- 
tion of the Library Division of the Army 
Service Forces. They do not seem to have 
the same reaction to literature dealing 
with sex as do veterans of World War I. 
Studies in psychology have shown that 
individual differences are great in any 
group of people. As a consequence what 
is depressing for one patient is not neces- 
sarily so for another. There are patients 
in all stages of convalescence from all 
sorts of ailments who also must be consid- 
ered. The librarian in all kinds of hospitals, 
whether neuro-psychiatric, general medi- 
cal or tuberculosis, has a great advantage 
in that all the data about an individual 
patient collected by the medical staff can 
be made available to her. 


Furthermore, particularly in the case 
of long-time illness, she is in a position to 
meet the same patient many times in 
many moods so that she can become very 
well acquainted with him. Aided by a 
knowledge of applied psychology and abil- 
ity to carry on and interpret surveys she 
can contribute much to a scientific ap- 
proach to bibliotherapy. 


Bibliotherapy as practiced by most 
librarians in hospitals may be considered 
nothing more than good library service 
which strives to take into consideration 
the individual differences of the patients 
including the factor which has resulted in 
their hospitalization. Such library service 
whether or not it extends into the field of 
bibliotherapy as such has a recognized 
contribution toward the well-being of the 
individual. It should not be forgotten 
that the influence of reading as recreation 
and amusement, to bolster morale (a fac- 
tor of which the Army was well aware) 
and as a social aid to all kinds of patients 
is also a part of bibliotherapy. 


CONCLUSION 


If the library profession is interested in 
the establishment of bibliotherapy as a 
special technique of library service, it will 
be necessary to stress the importance of 
(1) courses in applied psychology in li- 
brary schools, (2) knowledge of how to 
conduct and interpret surveys, (3) emph- 
asis on studies in bibliotherapy as theses 
for masters degrees and (4) establishment 
of general standards for hospital library 
service based on surveys. 
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THE APPROACH OF THE LIBRARIAN TO THE 
NEUROPSYCHIATRIC PATIENT IN AN 


ARMY GENERAL HOSPITAL! 


By JOSEPH J. MICHAELS? 
Major, M. C., Newton D. Baker General Hospital, Martinsburg, West Virginia 


NE of the reasons for choosing 
O librarianship as a vocation is 

probably the fact that the librar- 
ian is curious about people and about 
books. In other words, because of their 
interest in people, librarians are interested 
in books and what light they may shed 
on human nature. The factor of morale 
is one of the most significant features of 
Army life. 

In the Army, there are many short 
cuts ; for example,the neuropsychiatric pa- 
tient is referred to as an NP patient. 
There are many other abbreviations which 
I might mention but I should like to call 
your attention to the need of always bear- 
ing in mind that abbreviations are short- 
ened terms to meet the Army situation 
which is an emergency. Any patient with 
a neuropsychiatric condition is an individ- 
ual. An amputee is an individual who has 
had an amputation, and similarly with 
other medical and surgical conditions, it 
is always a person who has an illness. 
This conception is paramount in one’s 





1 Address before Librarian’s Conference of Fifth 
Service Command at Newton D. Baker General 
Hospital, Martinsburg, W. Va., on 27 June 1945. 

2Dr. Michaels has recently returned to private 
practice. 


approach to patients. Always remember 
that they are persons first, and whatever 
illnesses they may have are colored with 
personal subjective reactions as individ- 
uals. Those of you who have suffered ill- 
ness realize that you had more confidence 
in and cooperated better with that particu- 
lar doctor who regarded you and respect- 
ed you as an individual in your own right. 
In other words, the need to maintain the 
dignity of the person is basic. When I was 
thinking of abbreviations, I pondered 
what term would be most suitable for a 
librarian. “BP” occurred to me. Maybe 
you are all not bibliophiles but if an abbre- 
viated term were necessary perhaps that 
would be the most appropriate one. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A CIVILIAN AND 
MILITARY HOSPITAL 


Inasmuch as this paper is prepared for 
those in military installations, it is im- 
portant to come to terms with the differ- 
ences between a civilian and a military 
setting. It is unnecessary to describe or 
discuss the civilian situation. You are all 
aware of it. For instance, if you were 
working in a civilian hospital as a librar- 
ian, you would be only concerned with 
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your relationship to the patient as a pa- 
tient. The patient would have a relatively 
simple relationship to the nurse, ward at- 
tendant, doctor, etc. In the Army, there 
is superimposed on the patient-librarian 
relationship, a military relationship of 
soldier and librarian, the soldier and of- 
ficer, the soldier and nurse, etc. In other 
words there is a dovetailing of military 
and medical features. Unfortunately, some 
of us who have entered the Army from 
civilian life do not make this military ad- 
justment soon enough. We must realize 
that we are in a hospital with a military 
environment dealing primarily with sol- 
diers who are sick. We try to treat our 
patients as individuals who are soldiers. 
We must also remember we are dealing 
with soldiers who are patients. 

You are in an advantageous position 
similarly as are Red Cross workers in 
that you play a neutral role. You are not 
officially responsible to the Army in the 
same manner as is the soldier or officer. 
You are not under the same rules and 
regulations as are Army Personnel. When 
the patient-soldier is approached by the 
librarian, he reacts to her as to a neutral 
individual, with the feeling that she is 
not his superior and that he does not have 
to maintain his subordinate position as he 
would to an officer. You will find that 
soldiers will talk to you freely, perhaps, 
and with less restraint than they feel 
toward officers. They will tell you their 
“gripes* and complaints and if you are 
interested in personality, your relationship 
to the soldier as a patient can be easily 
established. In the Army, the officer in 
his authoritative role comes to symbolize 
the strict father with his discipline. It is 
no accident that the commanding officer 
of a post is referred to as the “old man”. 
In contrast, the Red Cross worker in her 
giving role comes to symbolize the indul- 
gent mother with her forbearance. The 
soldier-patient will most likely associate 
unconsciously librarians as relatives of the 
Red Cross worker either as sisters or 
mothers, 


At one time or another, each and every 
one of us has had emotional conflicts and 
problems. It is no secret that each of us 
has a psychoneurotic component, more or 
less, in our personality—in other words a 
psychoneurotic reaction is a caricature or 
an exaggeration of normal every day 
problems. Soldiers with psychoneurotic 
conditions are assigned to open wards 
with the same privileges as patients with 
medical and surgical problems. 

The soldier with a psychosis (legal 
term is insanity) suffers with a more seri- 
ous mental disorder. He is disturbed in 
his relationship to society, is not loyal to 
reality and may have distorted thought 
processes such as hallucinations and delu- 
sions. Because of the nature of his illness, 
the psychotic soldier may be maintained 
on the closed ward primarily for his own 
protection. Individuals who are afraid of 
their feelings and their personal problems 
experience difficulty in working with neur- 
opsychiatric patients. The more one 
understands these conditions, the more 
one can take these patients as a matter of 
course, feel friendly, and be at ease with 
them. 


DEFINITION OF PSYCHIATRY 


This brings us to the definition of psy- 
chiatry. Psychiatry is that branch of the 
science of medicine which deals with the 
disorders of the person in contrast to 
medical and surgical problems. In the 
past, perhaps, physicians were more con- 
cerned with the specific illness of the pa- 
tient and became engrossed in the diseased 
organ or the injury and did not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the individual having the 
specific illness. In convalescence, the atti- 
tude of the patient toward his illness is 
paramount in determining the rapidity of 
his convalescence. If a person is unhappy 
with his supervisor or wishes to run away 
from a situation, he wants to escape from 
something unpleasant. A medical or a 
surgical condition furnishes fertile soil in 
which conflicts can grow. Difficulties can 
be magnified and it becomes possible to 
escape from an intolerable situation by 
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flight into illness. The duration of conval- 
escence varies with individuals and may 
be unduly prolonged because of secondary 
advantages gained from the illness aside 
from the fact that it was necessary to go to 
bed and take a rest. 

In dealing with the disorder of the per- 
son, you might ask how do we come to 
understand his illness. This is a technical 
procedure and I would say, it is a matter 
of knowing the story of that person, the 
history of that patient. Novels reveal a 
great deal about human nature, in fact, 
Sigmund Freud, a great psychiatrist, 
stated that novelists often know more 
about human nature than psychiatrists. 
Freud attempted to develop a scientific 
method which would capture the intuitions 
of the poet and the artist ; he formulated a 
systematic framework of reference which 
was useful to all students of personality. 


On the wards and in contacts with ward 
officers, if one is truly interested in work- 
ing with patients one can learn about their 
difficulties, understand them and work a 
great deal better with them. Eventually 
you will recognize the patient whose con- 
dition is primarily neurotic as character- 
ized by anxieties and fears, the patient 
whose condition is psychotic as manifested 
by distortions (delusions and _ hallucina- 
tions) of reality. Soldiers with battle re- 
actions belong to the former category. 


I would like to mention some attitudes 
toward mental illness. When we first 
entered the Army, we heard a prevalent 
word—“goldbricking”. This term is asso- 
ciated with soldiers who are supposedly 
feigning illness but more and more this 
term is disappearing and the real fact that 
most of these soldiers are sick is being 
recognized. I have yet to observe a single 
soldier in the hospital declared an out- 
right malingerer. It is still unclear as to 
why the terms “goldbricking” and mal- 
ingering are so easily invoked. People are 
still loath to recognize that there is such 
a thing as illness of the psyche. An indi- 
vidual may be sick in his personality just 
as he may have pneumonia or a fractured 
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leg ; of course, if we are imbued with the 
idea that illness only exists where there is 
tangible concrete evidence of disease such 
as laboratory and X-ray findings, then it 
may be difficult to understand disorders 
of the person. 

In ancient times, mentally-ill people 
were regarded as being beset by devils and 
witches. Even in the 1600’s in our own 
country (Salem, Mass.) the mentally ill 
were jailed and punished by being chained 
and ducked in water. The modern point 
of view does not consider mental patients 
as being mysterious or belonging to a dif- 
ferent species. They are recognized as 
sick people. 

It is important to win the interest of 
the patient, in order to help him regain 
his confidence, his desire to work and his 
wish to take his place in society. In some 
of the more seriously ill patients (psy- 
chotic patients) there is a tendency to 
withdraw from external realities, and to 
reject the outside world. They wish to 
return to a simple childlike life where 
there are no problems and no conflicts. 
Any individual who succeeds in arousing 
the patient’s interest in the tiniest iota, 
whether it is looking at a book, playing a 
game or doing something regardless of 
how trivial, that individual is forcing a 
wedge into that person’s armor of pro- 
tection. The librarian has as much of an 
opportunity as any other worker to stir 
and awaken interest of the patient. The 
librarian, if she likes people, will find it 
easy to be sympathetic with the sick 
soldier. Regardless of whether or not she 
does the right thing, if the patient feels 
her sincerity and her desire to help him 
she will have paved the way towards his 
return to society, calling forth a positive 
reaction from that patient. If, on the other 
hand, she is fault-finding and does not 
understand the patient and thinks that he 
is “just another nut”, that patient will re- 
act negatively. Patients are more sensi- 
tive to feelings than the average human 
being. They can sense how one feels 
toward them by movement and expression 
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and by the manner in which something is 
said. 

I would like to leave with you the 
phrase which characterizes the attitude of 
the good psychiatrist, “neutral sympathy”. 
In other words you must have patience 
and warmth. One has to pursue a course 
of not becoming too much concerned with 


the patient’s problems and yet not remain 
too aloof. The ability to remain neutrally 
sympathetic is dependent upon your ad- 
justment to reality. Your work will be 
successful to the extent that you direct the 
interest of the patient to yourself which in 
turn can be transferred to books and to 
other objects. Psychiatry is a challenge 
to carry out your interest in people. 


A LIBRARIAN’S WORKING KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE AGED' 


By HELEN CINTILDA ROGERS 


Librarian, Indiana Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis 


brought down from the mountain 

by Moses, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may be long 
upon the earth the Lord thy God hath 
given thee,” the literature on the aged and 
the aging has grown in volume and var- 
iety. Its course follows the rise of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. We find reference 
to the aged and aging in Christian, Orien- 
tal and other religious sources, in anth- 
ropology and in sociology, in folk-lore, in 
poetry and in fiction, and in philosophic 
and other writings. Plato, Cicero, Zoro- 
aster, the brothers Grimm, Omar Khay- 
yam, Shakespeare and Charles Lamb are 
among those who have made a contribu- 
tion to the shelves of literature on the 
aged. 

Even primitive custom records, except 
in those cases where survival-of-the-fittest 
so dominates the pattern of culture that 
the old must be allowed to perish, that 
tribal leadership is given to older men 
and deference is always paid to the aged. 
We find through the ages not only a ven- 
eration for the aged, a responsibility for 
their care, and a protective attitude toward 
them as weaker members of society, but 
a respect for the wisdom of the old, and 


S eee the familiar injunction 





1 This article also appeared in Public Welfare of 
Indiana for May, 1945. 


a reliance on their decisions and guidance 
in affairs of nations, communities and 
families. Though the actual pioneering 
and the western trek through our own 
wilderness country and the first clearance 
and tilling of land was done of necessity 
by young men, the course of destinies of 
social, economic and political groups in the 
United States has been charted by their 
elders. This is illustrated by the Consti- 
tutional provision that no person under 
35 years of age shall become president, 
and the actual fact that no man under the 
age of 44 has yet been elected president. 
It is illustrated by the attitude toward our 
Supreme Court which is traditionally 
made up of older men. It is illustrated by 
businesses looking toward senior mem- 
bers for guidance, and families turning to 
their elders for decisions. The literature 
of our ancestors picked up and reflected 
these attitudes. Respect and honor for 
the aged and the place of the aged in con- 
temporary life have been well character- 
ized by Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Julia Ward Howe and many others before 
and after them. é 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AGED DURING AND 
AFTER VICTORIAN ERA 


Sometime around the Victorian period 
standard props came into vogue for use in 
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fiction and other types of literature. Hero- 
ines were frail anemic creatures ; an elder- 
ly woman, typified by Whistler’s painting, 
My Mother, sat in a chair with her knit- 
ting, dispensed advice on marriage, house- 
keeping and child raising and smiled 
sweetly at all who came her way; the 
elderly man invariably carried an umbrel- 
la, told tales, gave sweets to children, 
whittled and took long walks in the eve- 
ning. From the literature of that era we 
gather that old folks didn’t have a chance 
to be individuals. They were all of a 
type; they were gentle, sedentary, rich in 
the lore of the past and inactive in con- 
temporary affairs. 

As we emerged from the Victorian era 
several things began to happen that shift- 
ed the actual and the literary scene for 
the aged. We had a falling away from 
religion and a rise of “modernity” and 
“realism”. The individual rose in import- 
ance at the expense of the family or com- 
munity group; we began to lose sight of 
old family values, and the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the family group toward 
its weaker members. The tempo of living 
changed too quickly from horse and buggy 
to automobile for oldsters to accustom 
themselves readily to the new rhythm. 
Our economic structure allowed self-made 
men to become millionaires at 30; our 
social structure relegated our aged to 
chimney corner and attic. The machine 
age obviated experience and judgment, 
and the man in his fifties or sixties was 
dispensed with in factory, store and office. 
Employment practices and insurance 
clauses set lower and lower age standards 
in employment. The man past 40 became, 
for employment purposes, an old man. 
There was too quick a transition from ex- 
perience to education as a criterion of 
acceptance. The old were caught in the 
grinding wheels of progress and became a 
burden in our social and economic system, 
unable to adjust or be adjusted in the 
rapid change. 

Literature retained either it’s senti- 
mental prop picture of the “sweet” old 
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lady and the “good” old gentleman, or 
drew with cruel strokes of the pen a smug 
realistic picture of the less pleasant aspects 


of aging, and the uselessness of the old. «’ 


At the same time modern medjeat 
science was working and accomplishing 
great gains in longevity and life expect- 
ancy. We were actually increasing life 
spans and decreasing our birth rate thus 
shifting a larger proportion of our.popula- 
tion into the “after 40” brackets at a time 
when we were closing our economic doors 
to our after-40’s. Various persons and 
groups of persons recognized the growing 
problem and worked toward a solution. 
In 1908 Dr. Charles S. Minot, in his The 
Problem of Age, Growth and Death, pro- 
tested against the “medical conception 
that age is a kind of disease, and that the 
problem is to explain the condition as it 
exists in man.” Sociologists were probing 
into the problem of aging groups and their 
place in modern society. But the subject 
was not a popular one; it was not one that 
struck the public’s fancy, nor even one 
that yielded a great deal of professional 
interest. 


In the middle twenties psychologist E. 
L. Thorndike startled the world by an- 
nouncing the results of tests of learning 
capacities in variously aged adults. Previ- 
ously it was considered that the mind of 
the child was fluid and receptive; as he 
grew older his mind became more and 
more set and resistant to learning. Dr. 
Thorndike had found that the minds of 
older adults were not rigid and deterior- 
ated, and that while the reaction time of 
the older person’s mind was somewhat 
slowed, as were his physical processes, it 
was still receptive to learning. Many of 
the older persons actually excelled young- 
er ones in speed of learning because they 
were able from their experience to organ- 
ize and analyze their subject and to pick 
out pertinent and related data. Startling 
as were these findings, they did not be- 
come a pivot for change; for by that time 
the descending fingers of the depression 
were reaching toward us, and employment 
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management was not taking on new 
groups, but rather disposing of old ones. 
The individual, in that bleak struggle for 


survival, fought for his own toehold. 


Thousands of the old and the near old 
who would not otherwise have been eco- 
nomically stranded were thrown on relief 
sources. Some of them were bitter, many 
bewildered ; a large number of them were 
well aware of their own plight, but more 
helpless against the problem in all of its 
ramifications than any other group. 


EFFECT OF PITKIN’s Life Begins at Forty 


The trumpet call to practical and wide- 
spread consideration of the aged came in 
1932 with the publication of Walter B. 
Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty (McGraw- 
Hill, 1932). In it the author bulked to- 
gether the problems of the middle aged 
and the elderly and offered the over-forty 
new hope. The book quickly caught popu- 
lar fancy and in becoming a best-seller 
brought before all the people a new con- 
sciousness of aging and its problems. A 
whole flood of related articles and books 
followed. Personal statements from old- 
sters, articles, fiction giving prominent 
roles to older people, medical advice and 
many related writings were given pre- 
ferred space in popular magazines. Whis- 
tler’s mother appeared on a special postage 
stamp issue, Edith Wharton’s The Old 
Maid, and the later play, Arsenic and Old 
Lace enjoyed long runs on Broadway, and 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s Miss Bishop went 
into a popular film version. Indiana’s 
Hoagy Carmichael gave us his Little Old 
Lady. James Hilton’s Goodbye Mr. Chips 
was a long time best-seller. 


Older persons took courage to look at 
their own problems. Many and varied 
organizations of oldsters were formed. 
The Townsend group proved beyond all 
doubt the pressure value of organization. 
A concerted effort for employment and re- 
employment of the older person gained 
volume. A rising voice demanded rights 
for those who were no longer employable. 
Study of recreation, rehabilitation, hob- 
bies and many other needs began to bear 
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fruit. Author Pitkin’s statement “The 
single track mind once crystallized in its 
groove is a living death which knows not 
its own demise” awakened in many the 
determination to live the last years of life 
to their fullest capacity. 


The oldster had come into his own; 
he had emerged as an individual. 


Sentimentalism and the theatrical “real- 
ism” of earlier years began to give way 
to the newer “reality.” The bright and 
shining armor of “modernity” took on 
more conservative hue. The church that 
had lagged for a few years behind the 
rapidly changing times shifted its empha- 
sis and purpose to suit more nearly the 
modern world. At long last we realized 
that tradition and reality can lie down 
peacefully in a common bed. 


Business and industry began to recog- 
nise that in placing arbitrary age limits 
they had lost much of value in judgment 
and experience, and had paid compara- 
tively too high a price for the physical 
capacities, greater speed and adaptability 
of younger workers. Older workers were 
again hired as is shown in the survey 
Workers over 40 (National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1938). Thorndike’s 
study on the learning capacities of older 
persons was continued by personnel man- 
agement and re-education for new voca- 
tions was instituted for older people who 
for one reason or another were not able 
to continue with their accustomed work. 
Pressure groups effected pension and 
assistance programs for those no longer 
self-supporting. 

All this activity has brought on a tre- 
mendous flood of writings on the aged 
and allied subjects. We have now come to 
recognise age as a period of life, just as 
are babyhood, childhood and youth, with 
as definite physical and emotional prob- 
lems and social patterns. It has only been 
within comparatively recent years that we 
have recognised and admitted needs of 
specific groups and started building up a 
body of knowledge to encompass the 
structures and problems of the particular 
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group, children, youth, handicapped, con- 
valescents, etc. To-day we are building up 
a body of knowledge and literature on the 


aged. 

Literature forms the basis for all teach- 
ing, for the planning and evaluation of 
work, and for the molding of attitudes. As 
such we cannot underestimate its value, 
strength and use. For some time we have 
recognized in our work with special 
groups, particularly with the aged, a need 
for a broadened point of view, under- 
standing, and above all, tolerance. Litera- 
ture is supplying these needs. 


CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY MEDICINE 
AND SOCIAL WORK 


Medicine and social work have made 
the largest contribution of writings on the 
subject of the aged. We have separated 
those ills peculiar to age and those common 
to all ages from those simply incidental in 
higher age brackets, and studied their 
inter-relationship. There are books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles on physical 
and mental hygiene in middle life and in 
old age. Literature on the climacteric and 
the senium has progressed from supposi- 
tion to scientific knowledge. Books and 
articles on recreation, diet, exercise and 
hygiene habits, work capacities, social and 
emotional needs have been written. The 
twin sciences of gerontology (the science 
of aging) and geriatrics (health and dis- 
ease in aged individuals) have been born, 
and there is now added a third term, ger- 
ontotherapy (the treatment of the aging 
process as an entity). We are learning 
what weaknesses and slowing down of 
physical and mental processes to expect 
in the senium. We are learning that what 
we have always considered to be peculi- 
arities of age should more accurately be 
understood as intensifications of personal- 
ity characteristics. Social work has con- 
tributed many articles and books on the 
specific needs of older persons. Recent 
fiction and drama frequently delineate 
older persons as central characters, or in 
strong supporting roles. 
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It has been unfortunate that much of 
our earlier material on the aged was based 
on rather a poorer picture than the true 
one, due to the fact that inadequate groups 
had come under observation. Those per- 
sons who had been able to solve their own 
problems, handle their own needs and ad- 
just to external conditions had been so 
well absorbed in our general population 
that we had not been conscious of them as 
part of the study group. Rather, we con- 
sidered only those persons who had prob- 
ably always had personality problems and 
adjustment difficulties, which in later 
years were magnified. Our newer mater- 
ial is remedying this focus by considering 
the entire group of aging and aged. 

The future will bring a great deal more 
in books, complete studies and records or 
research. Present material is made up 
largely of articles in periodicals. Publish- 
ers, foundations and health and social 
agencies have brought together in pamph- 
let form much excellent ephemeral ma- 
terial. George Lawton, psychologist and 
director of the Old-age Counselling Cen- 
ter of New York City, recently edited a 
series of fourteen articles “having as its 
purpose bringing grandfather home.” 
These were published under the title New 
Goals for Old Age (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1943). The whole range of recent 
ideas concerning the nature and needs of 
older people is covered in this book. 

Dr. Lillian J. Martin, a former Indian- 
apolis school teacher, did much psycho- 
logical and sociological work with aged 
groups. With Clare deGruchy she author- 
ed two of our best and most readable 
books, Salvaging Old Age (Macmillian, 
1930) and Sweeping the Cobwebs (Mac- 
millan, 1933) Dr. Martin was herself 81 
on the publication of the latter. Since her 
death Miss deGruchy and the Old Age 
Counselling Center of San Francisco have 
published and distributed in her honor, 
Dr. Martin’s Handbook for Old Age 
Counsellors and a series of pamphlets on 
the aged. 

There are several outstanding medical 
books on the care and treatment of the 
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aged in health and disease. One of the 
more recent ones is Care of the Aged, by 
M. W. Thewlis (4th ed., Mosby, 1944). 
It and several others are part of the tools 
of a coming medical specialization ; in the 
future we will look as readily to the geria- 
trician for medical care of an aged group 
as we do now to the pediatrician for medi- 
cal care of children. Articles abound on 
special problems met in work with aged, 
for example: diet in health and in illness, 
care of the aged in the family, institutional 
care of the aged, senile and any other psy- 
choses, sex in old age and specific prob- 
lems met in senescence. Re>>rts of énsti- 
tutions for the aged, factual reports and 
studies on aged groups add much helpful 
material. Work in hospitalization and 
nursing home care of the aged infirm, 
chronically ill and convalescent is report- 
ed, and forms a body of material on a sub- 
ject yet needing much study and action. 


READING FOR THE AGED 


The bulk of all the material written on 
the aged has been based on study with 
older groups and much of it has been con- 
tributed by persons themselves in the 
higher age brackets. Its writing helps 
younger persons working with or coming 
in contact with older persons to have a 
basic understanding of them and their 
needs and problems. It helps the oldsters 
themselves to think through their own 
problems and to orient their lives to cul- 
tural, productive and recreational levels 
most compatible with their own desires 
and aptitudes. This brings us from “read- 
ing on the aged” to “reading for the aged.” 
Not so long ago, in selecting reading ma- 
terial for grandmother or grandfather, we 
confined ourseves to the Bible, religious 
tracts, poetry, a sprinkling of philosophy, 
a little biography and a few historical 
novels. Today’s oldster is not living in 
the past as did his tradition-bound an- 
cestor. He lives in the present. He is in- 
terested in everything under the sun from 
current events through scientific develop- 
ments to modern fiction. True, he wearies 


of a continual parade of jive jargon 
youngsters and romance among the col- 
lege crowd, but so also does the average 
male tire of an over-dose of femininity in 
his reading. Oldsters are interested in 
books and articles about the world in 
which they live and the people who in- 
habit it. They want to read some of the 
books they didn’t have time to read about 
in yesteryears, and to find out more about 
rubber plants, Hindu philosophy or the 
way their forefathers lived. These sub- 
jects tickled their interest in days long 
gone when the pressing needs of daily liv- 
ing prevented them from pursuing their 
interests. They want to read about Clem- 
enceau, Gladstone, Franklin, Noah Web- 
ster, Sarah Bernhardt, Clara Barton, 
Margaret Armstrong and others who have 
made concrete contributions to the world 
in their latter years. 


Occasionally im selecting reading for 
the elderly or in helping them select their 
own we must consider physical infirma- 
ties. If, for example, eyesight is failing 
we try to select fairly large print. If a 
book is to be read to the person we try 
to select one which is adaptable to read- 
ing aloud. If the elder’s attention span 
has shortened or his memory is failing, 
we select short material. In working with 
the infirm or partially handicapped the 
physical make-up of reading material fre- 
quently needs consideration. The highly 
specialized work of bibliotherapy is indi- 
cated in working with those aged who 
have emotional difficulties. 


To judge from the introspective litera- 
ture on the aged that comes to us from 
earliest record to the present, there is a 
great personal need for a philosophy of 
age. Such material is prevalent in the 
current literature of the aged; it simply 
has changed from a sort of sentimental 
groping to a realistic approach which 
merely keeps step with our modern times. 

Particularly are the aging interested in 
books that will help them adapt to a grace- 
ful, active and likeable old age. They want 
to know the problems they face and how 
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to avoid or meet them. They want to 
know about diets and physical and mental 
hygiene. They want to know about 
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hobbies and recreational activities, their 
own capabilities and limitations, and their 
place in the world of today. 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


President of Special Libraries 

Association, needs no introduction 
to members of the Association. She has 
served S. L. A. in many capacities and in 
each of them she has given freely of her 
time and energy. 

Miss Cole received her B. A. in 1921 
from Sweet Briar College and her M. A. 
at Columbia University in 1924. Before 
entering the special library field she was 
an instructor in chemistry at Winthrop 
College, South Carolina, 1925-1927; lab- 
oratory technician at the Skin and Cancer 
Hospital, New York, 1927-1928; and Re- 
search Chemist at Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company, 
1929-1930. Calco organized its library in 
1916 and in 1930. Miss Cole was ap- 
pointed its head, which position she has 
held ever since. 

In 1935 when the New Jersey Chapter, 
S. L. A. was formed, Miss Cole was elect- 
ed its first Vice-President, and in 1939, 
its President. Since 1942 she has been a 
member of the S. L. A. Executive Board, 
as Director for three years, then as first 
Vice-President and President-Elect. She 
has also served on numerous National, 
Chapter and Group Committees as well as 


Be JOY COLE, newly elected 


being Chairman of the Science-Technol- 
ogy Group, 1938-39; Chairman of the 
Committee of Three appointed to study 
Committee set-ups and functions, 1943- 
1944; and Chairman of the Publications 
Governing Committee, 1945-46. In addi- 
tion, Miss Cole was editor of the 2d edi- 
tion of the Union List of Scientific Period- 
icals, published in 1939, and has contrib- 
uted several articles on library technique 
to professional periodicals. 

With our Association and its members 
becoming more and more recognized as 
authorities in research and_ specialized 
library organization and development, we 
are to be congratulated that a person with 
Miss Cole’s ability and background has 
been chosen to lead us for the coming 
year. That we shall achieve even greater 
recognition under her administration there 
is no doubt. 

Miss Cole is also a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club of 
the Oranges (N. J.), a member of the 
Board of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendents of New Jersey and a member 
of the Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux. In her “spare” 
time she grows iris and collects stamps, 
first editions and old medical books. 


A. C. 


CHANGES IN S. L. A. BY-LAWS 


T the Annual Business meeting 
A held on June 15, 1946 at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, it was voted that By-Law VII, 


Section 4, be stricken out and the follow- 


ing be substituted in order to simplify the 
bookkeeping records at the Executive 
Office and in order to install a number 
system for the membership as recom- 
mended by the auditor and approved by 
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the Executive Board. This Section now 


reads: 

By-Law VII, Section 4. Dues Payable: 
All dues shall be payable annually in advance. 
New members joining prior to November Ist 
shall pay the full amount of dues for the cur- 
rent calendar year. New members joining on 
or after November Ist shall pay the full 
amount of dues for the following calendar 
year and their privileges shall begin immed- 
jately without additional charge. 


It was also voted that By-Law X, Sec- 
tion 2, be amended, to insure that the elec- 
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tion by mail be entirely secret. This sec- 
tion now reads: 


By-Law X, Section 2. Mailing: At least 
six weeks prior to the annual election the 
Secretary shall mail a copy of the Ballot to 
each member of the Association. Ballots 
shall be marked, sealed in plain envelopes and 
returned to the Secretary in covering enve- 
lopes bearing on the outside the name and ad- 
dress of the member voting, together with the 
words “Official Ballot”. The Secretary shall 
check on a list of members the names of all 
members whose votes are received. 


KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, 


Executive Secretary 


NEW INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
March 1— June 15, 1946 


Adams Express Co. 

Miss Grace Williamson, Librarian 
40 Wall Street 

New York 5, New York 


Aetna Insurance Group 

Miss Gladys M. Surette, Librarian 
670 Main Street 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 


American-Soviet Medical Society 
Mr. Allan Salant, Librarian 

58 Park Avenue 

New York 16, New York 


Austen Riggs Foundation, Inc. 
Miss Alice F. Raymond, Librarian 
Psychiatric Library 

Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Miss F. Edith Manley, Librarian 
85 Liberty Street 

New York 6, New York 


Bear, Stearn and Company, Inc. 

Miss Henrietta L. Siemers, Librarian 
1 Wall Street 

New York 5, New York 


Birds Eye-Snider Div. of General Foods 
Miss Joanne R. McNamara, Librarian 
Research Department 

162 South Main Street 

Albion, New York 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Miss V. K. Barrow, Librarian 
Press and Information Service 


354 Jarvis Street 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Mrs. Louise B. Cullen, Librarian 
Statistical Department 

61 Broadway 

New York 6, New York 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Miss Edith L. Mattson, Librarian 
72 West Adams Street, Room 1100 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


Dale C. Maloney Company 
Mr. Dale C. Maloney, Librarian 
2712 Harvard N. 

Seattle 2, Washington 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Miss June H. Dillon, Librarian 
Rayon Department, Technical Division 
Spruance Plant 

Richmond, Virginia 


Ecole Provinciale de Papeterie 
Mr. Georges Meyers, Secretary 
2250 rue St. Olivier 
Trois-Rivieres, Quebec, Canada 
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Ethyl Corporation 

Miss Lois M. Skinner, Librarian 
Development Section Library 

P. O. Box 341 

Baton Rouge 1, Louisiana 


Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Research Department 

Mr. Burton D. Beck, Director 
52 Wall Street 

New York 5, New York 


Freeport Sulphur Company 

Miss Leila K. Henderson, Tech. Librarian 
122 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Mrs. Bess Creach Wallace, Librarian 
Engineering Department 

1015 Bois D’Arc Street 

Duncan, Oklahoma 


Kerr Manufacturing Co. 

Mrs. Myrtle E. Hartford, Librarian 
6081-95 Twelfth Street 

Detroit 8, Michigan 


Louisiana State University Library 
Mr. Guy R. Lyle, Director 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Moody’s Investors Service 
Mr. Robert H. Messner 
65 Broadway 

New York 6, New York 


New Orleans Public Library 

Mr. John Hall Jacobs, Librarian 
1031 St. Charles Avenue 

New Orleans 13, Louisiana 


The Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Mr. Roman L. Pijanowski, Librarian 
545 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
Mr. G. Calvin Brous 
Research Department 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History 
Mr. V. R. West, Director 
711 Metropolitan Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Rockefeller Office Library 

Miss Helen Ann Sweeney, Librarian 
Room 5600 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, New York 
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Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences 
Library 

Stockholm 50 

Sweden 


S K F Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Bryce T. Ruley, Director 
Engineering Department 
Front Street & Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Seattle Public Library 

Mr. John S. Richards, Librarian 
Fourth Avenue and Madison Street 
Seattle 4, Washington 


Shell Oil Company, Inc. 

Miss C. J. Jones, Librarian 

Exploration & Production Research Div. 
3705 Bellaire Boulevard 

Houston 5, Texas 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Mrs. J. Frank Hedrick, Librarian 
Research Dept. Box 151 
Decatur 60, Illinois 


The Tribune Company 

Miss Audrey Etheridge, Librarian 
News Room 

507-21 East Lafayette Street 
Tampa 2, Florida 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Miss Jean A. Driggs, Librarian 

General Purchasing Department 

30 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 


Union Carbide and Carbon Research Lab. 
Mr. F. E. Bacon, Librarian 

P. O. Box No. 580, 

Niagara Falls, New York 


United Air Lines, Inc. 

Mrs. Marion R. Herzog, Librarian 
5959 S. Cicero Avenue 

Chicago 38, Illinois 


United Nations Organization 

Mr. Albert C. Gerould, Acting Librarian 
Davis Hall at Hunter College 

Bronx, New York 


The Wilmington Institute Free Library 
Mr. Harland A. Carpenter, Librarian 
10th and Market Streets 

Wilmington 28, Delaware 
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Announcements 





S. L. A. Officers, 1946-47 


The result of the annual election of officers 
was announced at the Business meeting in Bos- 
ton on June 15 as follows: presIDENT, Betty Joy 
Cole; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT- 
guect, Mrs. Irene M. Strieby; SECOND VICE- 
PRESIDENT, Ruth S. Leonard; TREASURER (re- 
elected), Mr. Paul Gay; prrecror to serve for 
three years, Elma T. Evans. Dr. Mary Duncan 
Carter and Mr. Melvin J. Voigt, whose terms 
expire in 1947 and 1948 respectively, remain on 
the Executive Board, as does Mr. Herman 
Henkle, Immediate Past-President. 


New S. L. A. Chapter Formed 


On petition of 17 Active and Institutional 
members, a new Chapter of S. L. A. has been 
formed in Louisiana, to be known as Louisiana 
Chapter. Action on the petition was taken 
at the Board Meeting in Boston on June 12 and 
announced at the Annual Meeting, June 15. 
Miss Gertrude Minsk, Librarian of the En- 
gineering-Mathematics-Physics Library of the 
University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La., at- 
tended the meeting as representative of the new 
Chapter. 


Membership Gavel Award 


The Membership Gavel Award for the year 
1946 for the greatest percentage of increase in 
paid-up members was given the Western New 
York Chapter which showed a growth of 73.1% 
The gavel was presented to Mr. Robert Christ, 
President of the Chapter, when the announce- 
ment was made at the annual Business Meeting, 
June 15, in Boston. The second largest per- 
centage of increase was shown by the Puget 
Sound Chapter with 55.1%, and the third by 
the Greater St. Louis Chapter with a showing 
of 26.2%. 


Albany Chapter Disbanded 


At the annual Business Meeting of S. L. A. 
in Boston, June 15, it was voted to discontinue 
the Albany, N. Y., Chapter. In a poll of the 
Chapter members it was found that very few 
wished to continue activities, and of these, few 
were willing to assume any responsibilities of 
office. Members were given a choice of remain- 
ing unaffiliated or affiliating with the Western 
New York or New York Chapters. With the 
formation of the new Chapter in Louisiana, the 
roster number of Chapters remains at 23. 


1947 Convention in Chicago 


The Illinois Chapter has reissued its invita- 
tion to S. L. A. to hold its 1947 Convention in 











SPECIALIZED REFERENCE 
WORKS FOR THE 
SPECIAL LIBRARY 


ag ag OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES 

Cc. P. Hornung. Encyclopedia of 1836 
> RR designs for use by advertis- 
ing artists, industrial designers, textile de- 
signers. Second revised edition. 240 pages. 


Originally published at $6.00. $3.75 


MODERN HUMOR FOR EFFECTIVE SPEAK- 
ING. Edited by E. F. Allen. An excellent 
new collection of 2000 illustrative, humor- 
ous anecdotes suitable for use by sales- 
men, advertising copywriters. Indexed by 
point-of-story, subject, characters. 468 
pages. $2.50 


AN ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY FOR 
ART STUDENTS by Fritz Schiders. First 
American publication of the world-re- 
— “Plastisch-Anatomischer Hand- 
atlas’’. 


In preparation. $5.00 


NEW pe and ENGLISH- 
RUSSIAN DICTIONARY. Ed. by M. A. 
O’Brien. Shicasetiaantle the best one-vol- 
ume bi-lingual dictionary available in this 
country. 720 pages. 70,000 entries. New 
orthography. $2.49 


v 
A HANDBOOK OF MODERN RUSSIAN CON- 


VERSATION by N. C. Stepanoff. The most 
accurate, practical, comprehensive collec- 
tion of English-Russian conversational and 
vocabulary building material now avail- 
able. Commercial terms. 3000 phrases. 216 
pages. $2.00 


Longenoshelét's GERMAN - ENGLISH 2 

NGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. Ed. by 
E Klatt. Tenth revised edition. 1088 pages. 
120,000 entries. $2.75 


Longemesbaldes FRENCH - ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. Ed. by H. 
Sabersky. Sixth revised edition. 1168 pages. 
130,000 entries. $1.98 


KRAMER’S DUTCH pee eney DUTCH- 

ENGLISH and ENGLISH-DUTCH. Ed. by Dr. 
F. FP. Prick Van Wale. First American 
publication of the latest, seventeenth re- 
vised edition of the best one-volume dic- 
tionary in the field. 


In preparation. $6.00 





Write for free new catalog of 
Inexpensive Editions of 
Famous Works on Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics 











Dover Publications, Dept. SPL 
1780 Broadway, New York 19 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Engineering Index Annual 
for 1936 and 1939 


Armour Research Foundation 
35 West 33rd Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 

Calumet 3033 











SANFORDS 


Library Paste 
.Permanent Clean 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets. book plates. and 
even bindings will be 
inseparably held. 


A 2-02. sample sens on request 
of any itbrarian 


SANFORD INK CoO. 
Chicago New York 


No. 533 8 oz. 
No. 534 5 oz. 








IMPORTANT REPRINT 


KUNSTSTOFFE 





(Plastics) 

Vols. 1-31 1911-1941 Bound 
Thirty-one Volumes Comprising 
8672 Pages 
More than 1,500 Half-Tone 
Illustrations 


Price $375.00 


(Single volumes available. 
Please ask for quotations.) 


VOLUMES 1-5 NOW READY 
Reprinting completed by October, 1946 


JOHNSON REPRINT 
CORPORATION 


125 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














Chicago on June 10-13, 1947, at the Drake 
Hotel. The 1946 invitation had to be rescinded 
because of the impossibility of finding a suit- 
able hotel to accommodate the Convention. The 
present invitation was accepted at the Executive 
Board meeting in Boston on June 15. 


Library Association Conference at Blackpool, 
England 


The annual Conference of the Library As- 
sociation was held at Blackpool, England, May 
6-9, 1946. A full account of the proceedings, 
together with reprints of the papers and dis- 
cussions, appears in the May issue of The Li- 
brary Association Record. 


Old Issues of Moody’s Manuals Wanted 


Anyone having back issues of Moody’s Man- 
uals of which they are willing to dispose, please 
write to Mr. John Van Male, University Li- 
brarian, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C., as he is most anxious to have them for 
use in the reference department of the Uni- 
versity. 


“Special Libraries’ Appointments 


In accordance with the present editorial pol- 
icy of SPECIAL LIBRARIES the newly appointed 
personnel of the Sub-Committee on SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES consists of Miss Fannie Simon, Mc- 
Call Corporation, New York; Miss Estelle 
Brodman, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Library, Columbia University, New York; Miss 
Ruth Miller, Central Hanover Bank, New 
York; Miss Marguerite Rummell, Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey; and 
Miss Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, Newark, Chairman 
and Editor. Mrs. Elsa Wagner Nugent, Man- 
aging Editor, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and Miss Lura Shorb, Chair- 
man, Publications Governing Committee, are 
ex-officio members. 


S. L. A. Nominating Committee 


The members of the new Nominating Com- 
mittee appointed by President Cole are: 

Josephine B. Hollingsworth 

Dr. Else Schulze 

Emily C. Coates 

Mary Jane Henderson 

Marion G. Eaton, Chairman 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
30 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

Will you please send suggestions for the 
elective positions of First Vice-President (Presi- 
dent-Elect), Second Vice-President, Treasurer 
and one Director to the Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee as soon as possible, since, ac- 
cording to By-Law IX, the Nominating Com- 
mittee must report to the Executive Board at 
its Fall meeting. 
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Special Library Resources 
Volume II 

Special Libraries Association plans to pub- 
lish Special Library Resources in four volumes. 
Volume II has now been completed and was 
issued in the spring of this year. The material 
in this volume, arranged alphabetically by 
state, then city, then name of library, covers 
over 800 libraries from Alabama to Montana, 
with organization and subject indexes at the 
end. 

Volume II is an expansion of volume I in 
the sense that, for the most part, entries repre- 
sent additional libraries and not revisions of 
reports in volume I. Some of the libraries in 
volume I are mentioned in volume II by see- 
references. 

For those who are not aware of the value of 
a compilation of library descriptions it should 
be mentioned that information on each library 
is presented under three general divisions. The 
first division gives purely directory and admin- 
istrative type of data including the position of 
the person to whom the librarian is responsible, 
the classification system used and the name of 
library publication, if one is issued. Interlibrary 
loan privileges and reproducing facilities, if any, 
are mentioned. The second division gives sta- 
tistical data concerning the collections and spe- 
cial files, such as patents, house organs, herbals, 
portraits, maps, etc. and a brief descriptive note 
concerning the type of library covered and the 
major subjects included. The last division in- 
cludes bibliographical data about specific sig- 
nificant titles, names and subjects of special col- 
lections, and information on special indexes on 
hand or in process which are the work of the 
librarian. Not only will this volume facilitate 
the work of investigators in all fields of knowl- 
edge, but it also will be of assistance to or- 
ganizations planning to establish research or 
library departments by providing information 
on existing specialized libraries, and allow for 
exchange of experience. 

It is recommended that a complete set of 
Special Library Resources appear in the collec- 
tion of all special and many general libraries. 
Volume II is sold only with volumes III and 
IV, which are to be issued in the early fall. 
Price of the three volumes is $22.90. Volume 
I, issued in 1941, sells for $6.20. B. J. C 


Report on the Activities of the American Book 
Center for War Devestated Libraries, Inc. 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Book Center was held on Wednesday, July 10, 
1946, at the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. At this time the present officers 
and directors were re-elected to their respective 
positions. Mr. Kenneth R. Shaffer, whose res- 
ignation as Executive Director takes effect Sep- 
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ws bent WONT in Eight vinections 
to Mluminate Cook stacks 


Yes, the Goodrich Staklite does just that! Actu- 
ally “bends” light in 8 directions to provide 
the only proper illumination ever devised for book 
stacks. The Staklite directs a maximum of light 
to the sides—from top to bottom shelf—leav- 
ing aisles completely free from glare. 

This scientific illumination assures comfort- 
able reading . . . quick selection .. . fewer mis- 
takes. To learn how the Goodrich Staklite 
will improve your working efficiency—clip 
the coupon below! 


Sold through electrical wholesalers 





Goodrich Electric Company 

4600 Belle Plaine Avenue 

Chicago 41, Illinois 

Send me Bulletin 92,“Light on the 
Subject of Book Stack Illumination.” 
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The 
South American 
Handbook 


1945 (Latest edition) $1.25 


842 pages of facts with many 
charts and maps. 


Chapter 1 highlights the entire 
region. 


Chapter 2 describes 21 ports 
of call. 


Then 23 chapters treat detail 
with Cuba, the Falkland Islands, 
and the 21 countries south of the 
Rio Grande. 


And separate chapters, discuss 
meat, petroleum, banking, trans- 
portation, insurance, air services, 
etc. 


If it’s a question about govern- 
ment, climate, industries, travel 
trade, statistics, physical fea- 
tures, hotels, history, resources, 
currencies, etc., the answer can 
be easily located through the 
13-page index. 


$1.25 Postpaid 


from 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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tember 1, was unanimously elected as a member 
of the Board of Directors. 

The Treasurer, Eleanor Cavanaugh, reported 
that the Center has, since its incorporation, re. 
ceived funds in the amount of $96,500, which js 
sufficient to cover the administrative expenses 
of the Center until July 1947. 

Mr. Shaffer reported that quantities of ma- 
terial are being received and shipped at the 
Center, which is housed in the Library of Con- 
gress through the courtesy of Dr. Luther Evans, 
Librarian of Congress. The Center is currently 
receiving 10,000 cases or approximately five tons 
of material daily. Of this amount, 2,000 cases, con- 
taining about 200 books each, have already been 
shipped to about 20 countries. In a previous 
shipment, made before the Center was actually 
functioning, 100,000 volumes had been shipped. 

State Chairmen for all of the States have 
been appointed. These Chairmen are in tur 
appointing committees from their states. Sub- 
ject Chairmen have also been appointed and 
will function through their subject groups. 

Mr. Shaffer reported further that releases 
were sent out to 800 learned societies and li- 
brary associations and that the publicity is just 
beginning to come through in desirable quan- 
tity. A general publicity release for wider dis- 
tribution, particularly through state and cther 
library conferences, is being printed and will 
be released around August 1. 

The Center has now some 20 countries on its 
approved list and has made contacts in these 
countries for distribution of the materials as 
they are received at the foreign points. 

Mr. Shaffer also reported that the Center 
has, as yet, received no funds to support a cam- 
paign for Great Britain, France, U. S. S. R. or 
the Philippine Islands. In addition to the ac- 
credited countries for whom finances have been 
received, there are 14 other limited participants, 
made possible by funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that the 
American Book Center has developed into a 
joint agency working with library associations 
and other important associations such as the 
Engineers Joint Council and National Educa- 
tion Association, and that its prestige through 
these associations is rapidly growing. 

The Center is operating with nine full-time 
and eight part-time assistants, and has every 
reason to believe that its goal of 1,000,000 items 
for distribution to devastated libraries will be 
greatly exceeded, probably reaching the 3,000,000 
mark. Special libraries are sending quantities 
of excellent and valuable materials. Of all ma- 
terials received by the A. B. C. less than 10 
per cent has to be discarded. 

Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
Treasurer of A. B. C. and 
S. L. A. Representative. 
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Will You Help? 

CARE was organized solely to promote the 
sale of food packages for distribution in those 
European countries most desperately in need 
of food. It is a non-profit organization spon- 
sored by the United States government and ap- 
proved by President Truman. It is composed 
of 24 national welfare, religious and labor or- 
ganizations. 

It is the Army’s former 10-in-one combat 
rations which will feed a family of four for 
two weeks. In the package are tins of meat 
such as bacon, stews or meat loaf, fruit, vege- 
tables, evaporated milk and crackers. 

The procedure for ordering a CARE pack- 
age is simple. The donor simply sends his own 
name and address, the name and address of the 
person receiving the gift, and a check or money 
order for $15, to CARE, 50 Broad Street, New 
York, 4, New York. Or, if he prefers, he may 
fill in an application form, available at any bank. 


Philadelphia Directory of Catalogers Available 

The second edition of the Philadelphia Re- 
gional Catalogers’ Group Directory of Cata- 
logers of the Philadelphia Area is now avail- 
able. Copies will be mailed for 30¢ upon appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Mary A. Crozer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 
Chemists’ Club Library Arranges for Microfilm 

of Chemiker Zeitung 

The Chemists’ Club Library has taken steps 
to obtain a microfilm of the complete run of 
Chemiker Zeitung, in order to preserve this 
journal which is undergoing physical deteriora- 
tion. Other libraries which would like to profit 
by the opportunity are invited to subscribe for 
a positive copy of the microfilm. Strict specifi- 
cations will be adhered to, except for certain 
volumes in the period of World War II which 
have already been filmed under very difficult 
conditions. The price, probably ranging be- 
tween $350 and $400, will depend on the number 
of exposures in the complete set and the number 
of subscriptions. 

Inquiries and orders should be addressed to 
Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., where the 
work is already in progress. 


Swedish Technical Periodicals 

In the January-March 1946 issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Swedish 
Arts, Literature and Science, is an article of 
special interest to technical librarians, “Amer- 
ican Swedish Exchange of Information in the 
Technical Field”, which contains a list of Swed- 
ish periodical technical publications arranged 
by subject. Anyone desiring a copy can se- 
cure it, free of charge, from: Swedish Informa- 
tion Bureau, 409 N. Y. Life Building, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 
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SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


VOLUME II 


“Special Library Resources,” 
Volume II, surveys 843 
libraries in 25 states, con- 
taining over 49 million books, 
6 million pamphlets, 2 million 
magazines, 17 thousand news- 
papers, and 29 thousand 
drawers of vertical file ma- 
terial. It locates one million 
maps and charts, 6 million 
photographs and _ pictures. 
Includes a music collection 
of 270 thousand, 163 thousand 
patents and 714 thousand 
theses. 


Volume III, containing in- 
formation about 800 more 
special libraries and Volume 
IV, the cumulative index, 
will be published late in 1946. 


Arranged alphabetically. Or- 
ganization and subject in- 
dexes. Planographed. 644 
pages. May 1946. 


Price: 
Vol. I, $6.20 
Vol. 2-4, $22.90 
Complete set, 1-4, $29.10 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 
31 E. 10th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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W. E. FALK © Books 


A name that stands for 
Service Unexcelled 


Dealing exclusively in 


SCIENTIFIC ¢ TECHNICAL ¢ MEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books of all publishers 
Foreign Books imported 


No order too small—no order too large 
to receive our prompt and 
careful attention 


Special discounts to Public, University, 
Medical and Research Libraries 


W. E. FALK © Books 


701-03 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


PUBLISHERS OF S.T.M. BOOK NEWS 











While They Last! 


ALUMINUM 
BOOK SUPPORTS 


Made of 18 gauge aluminum. 
Dull silvery finish, smooth 
and superior to painted steel 
supports that easily chip and 
scratch. Savings amount to 


3314 %. 


@ .20¢ each 
MTT issinesiaaiait @ .18¢ each 
IE rsiaiaatoleapieii @ .16¢ each 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


110 S. Carroll Street, Madison 3, Wis. 
83 Wallace St., New Haven 11, Conn. 











Out of Print 


United States Government 
Publications 
Lists now available: 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Soil Surveys 
U. S. Geologic Folios 
Also: 





Psychology 
Arctic 
Quakers 
Send Want Lists 


JAMES C. HOWGATE Bookseller 
128 So. Church St., Schenectady 1, N. Y. 


VACANGI 


ES — LIBRARIANS 


ur better positions for 


} } 
better Dilstevertet ror 


Where you learn of ONE vacancy, 
we learn of HUNDREDS. 30th Year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


935 Fifth Ave Office 1113) New York City 
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. ° U. S. PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
Periodicals pyre 

All monthly United States Public 

Books Documents catalogs prior to July, 

1933, wanted. Advise numbers and 

re rice. 
We have modern binding ? 


facilities and expert crafts- 
men to handle your bind- 
ing problems. Please let 


us know your needs. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


Library bookbinders and booksellers 


State Department of Library 
and Archives, Capitol Building, 


Phoenix, Arizona 








300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 








Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 

Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 


























MORTGAGES 
BRIEFS - CASES 
A. C. PANDICK 


Manager 





—= Financial 








Printing — 


Pandick {Press lhe. 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 











NEW YORK OFFICE 


PANDICK PRESS, Inc. 
22 THAMES STREET 
mmw- TORK 6 « « o SM. ¥s 
Telephone Rector 2-3447 


























NEW JERSEY DIVISION 


ARTHUR W. CROSS, Inc. 
71-73 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK 5 - NEW JERSEY 
Telephone Market 3-4994 
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SCIENTIFIC, MEDICAL, AND TECHNICAL 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 

1930-1944 * 


A Selected List of Titles in Print with Annotations 


Edited by R. R. Hawkins, Chief of the Science & Technology 
Division, New York Public Library 


1946) 


This great catalog of over 1000 pages with 6000 titles, described and annotated, 
has been for two years under preparation as a contribution to a better knowledge 
of the extent and importance of American Scientific literature and a guide to 
publishers and prices. Price $20.00 net 


The Committee of the National Research Council responsible for 
its compilation included: 


Harrison W. Craver, Chairman Lewis Hanke 
(March-October 1944) Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Engineering Societies Library, New York Ross G. Harrison 

John F. Fulton, Chairman Chairman, National Research Council 
(November 1944-April 1945) Colonel Harold W. Jones 


Yale University School of Medicine 
R. R. Hawkins, Editor 


Army Medical Library, War Department 


New York Public Library H. M. Lydenberg 
Edward M. Crane American Library Association 
D. Van Nostrand Company Lawrence Saunders 
Karl K. Darrow W. B. Saunders Company 
Bell Teleph b i ‘ “We 
er rene ae William L. Schurz 
N. L. Drake Division of Cultural Cooperation, Department 
University of Maryland of State 


Distributors in the United States—R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 
Its Lure and Its Lore — 1768-1889 


by Harry Dichter and Elliott Shapiro 





Important Pieces of Early Music—Over 600 de- 
scribed, with bibliographical details and classi- 
fied by subject. Descriptions of famous songs : 
and songs of literary interest. Includes a Direc- 
tory of Early American Music Publishers. Tlus- 


trated. 
Price $7.50 

















R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19 | 
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| Are You Succeeding in Getting Your 
Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find Books? 








Our efficient OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK DEPART- 
MENT is of great value to librarians in locating 
such material. 


Don’t miss the opportunity of consulting our large 


stock—many languages and a wide variety of sub- 
jects—of OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO- 
FIND BOOKS. 


Don’t fail to have your list of wants included in 
our regularly issued SEARCH BULLETIN which 
is sent to hundreds of second-hand dealers both in 
the United States and abroad. 


Take advantage today of the 


STECHERT SERVICE 
Economy—Accuracy—Dependa bility 


Send us your want list of domestic and foreign 
books and periodicals. 








G. E. STECHERT & COMPANY 


(ALFRED HAFNER) 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Founded in New York 1872 
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Art Books to Aid Beginners 


| WHO’S WHO 
| IN AMERICA 





Volume 24 1946-47 





The latest volume contains 40,145 
sketches, completely revised and 
brought down to date, including 
8,919 names which have not ap- 
peared before. Improved size, 1044” 
high by 8” wide, and 2%” thick. 
Full cloth. 2816 pages. 


$12.85 
Step by step instruction in clear, concise, easy 
to follow words and illustrations. 


e Pencil Drawing . $I. 
e Art Anatomy . - $i. 
e Simplified Drawing - $l. 
e Ink, Pen and Brush - + 

$!. 





THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Publishers 
Marquis Publications Building 
CHICAGO — 11 ILLINOIS 





e Drawing for Illustration 
e Pastel Painting - 
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GB 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BO 
80 E. 11th Street @ New York 
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